THE ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY

struck this whole family a series of blows. The kindly Duchess was the
first to go; then her husband the Duke; after them followed the little
Duke of Brittany, their eldest son; and in 1714. died the Duke of Berry,
Louis XIVss third grandson. The only survivor was a child of two, the
Duke of Anjou, later Louis XV. To the men of that day, this string of
sudden deaths looked suspicious; there was talk of poison; accusations
were made against the court of Austria and especially against the Duke
of Orleans, the Regent to be. In order to diminish the latter's chances for
the throne, the King declared his two legitimized bastards, 'and their
male posterity without end, true Princes of the Blood, entitled to assume
the quality, ranks, and full honours thereof, and qualified for succession
to the crown. . .' The charges against the Duke of Orleans were false;
as a matter of fact the Duke of Berry died from a fall while riding, and
the three others seem to have been victims of an epidemic ('purple
measles*, meaning scarlet fever, a terribly contagious malady); poison had
played no part in events. But the slander clung to him and, as is always
the case, proved effective.

If the loveliness of Versailles today seems melancholy, how its gold, its
crystal, its stairways of rose marble, its fountains and its lawns must
have sparkled with gaiety when thousands of witty and charming men
and women there rejoiced in that permanent festival which constituted
life at court. The gowns studded with precious stones, the uniforms, the
servants' liveries, the chandeliers hung with brilliants, the carriages, the
green and flame-coloured velvet curtains, the brocades of the upholstery
made of every moment a fairy show of colour and light. There was always
being performed some air of Lully's, some comedy by Moliere, one of
Benserade's ballets. *At six we go rifling in our barouches', wrote Madame
de Sevigne, *then we go out on the canal in gondolas. There music is
being played; we return at ten and go to the play; midnight sounds and
we take supper.' At the beginning of his reign, the young King himself
took part in the ballets and masquerades; he always loved Corneille,
Racine and Moliere. He keenly encouraged gambling for high stakes at
his court; debts gave him a hold over his courtiers. Devoted to *the
shell of religion*, he heard Mass daily and twice a week went to Bene-
diction of the Blessed Sacrament; on these occasions the ladies were care-
ful to put in an appearance, for regular attendance won them merit.
Later, like its monarch, the court grew older. The King took his ease
in the room of Madame de Maintenon, his unavowed wife, where he
Had his easy-chair and, on a Htde table, the Imitation of Christ and a
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